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Vol, I.—Vew Series. 


ES AMERICAN FARMER, 


EDITED BY JOHN 8. SKINNER. 





Terms—The “American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or §3 will inva- 

" tinbly be charged if not paid within six months. Any one 
forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. Apver- 
TISEMENTS not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each nisitional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
ottion. &C7>Communications to be directed to the Editor 

ot Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
‘Samvet Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


jizj?In accordance with an annunciation heretofore made, 
‘the Publisher of the Americay Farmer has the pleasure of 











~ offering to the Farmers and Planters of the United States, the 
“following list of Premiums for Essays on the several subjects 


mentioned, viz. 
For the best Essay on the revovation of the soil, deteri- 
-orated by improvident cultivation (the essay to be par- 


i ‘ticularly calculated for the meridian of Maryland , Vir- 


ginia and the Carolinas,) a complete set of the first se- 

ries of the American Farmer, the five volumes of the 

* Farmer and Gardener, (successor to the American 

Farmer,) and the two first volumes of the present series 
of the American Farmer-—subseription price, $100 


» For the second best do. 5 vols. of thearmer & Garden- 
“, “er, and vols. 1 and 2 of present series A. Farmer, 


$25 
For the best Essay on the cultivation of Cotton, and the 
~ management of the Plantation, -(including the treat- 
ment of Slaves,) a complete set of the first series of 
the American Farmer, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 
For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, do. g20 
For the best Essay on the cultivation of Tobacco, and 
the management of the plantation, the first series of 
-the American Farmer, as above, 875 
For the second best do. 5 vols. of the Far. & Gardener, 920 
For the best essay on Root culture, as applicable to the 
feeding of stock, the best method of using the same, 
‘fee. the first series of the American Farmer, 
For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, 
For the best Essay on the cultivation of Corn, 5 vols: of 
the Farmer & Gardener, and vols. 1 & 2 present series 
of the American Farmer, 
Forthe best Essay on the cultivation-of small grain, 
same as last mentioned, 
For the best essay on rearing and fattening Swine, 
game as last mentioned, 

. For the best essay on‘ the culture of the Morus Multi- 
“*caulis, the management of a Cocoonery, and the ma- 
nufacture of Silk in the United States, 5 vols. Far- 

. mer & Gardener, and v. | & 2 A. Farmer, new ser. $25 
For the next best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, $20 


8c The essays to be forwarded on or before the 20th of 
il next, and to be decided on by gentlemen: qualified to 
of the merits of the same on the ctive subjects— 
th papers of the successful candidates will be published im- 
Mediaiely thereafter, in successive order. 
~The undersigned need not advert to the character of the 
above works—they are too well known to need comment— 
“each prize will of itself form a complete agricultural library, 
“and it it is hoped will attract the attention of the best talent of 
“the — on the above subjects. 
> BCP All communications dsost paid) to be addressed to 
: SAMUEL SANDS, 
Publisher of the American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


$75 
$20 
$25 
$25 


$25 
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BALTIMORE, MD. FEB. 19, 1840. 


The vicissitudes of trade and commerce which have 
been experienced in this country for several years past, 
have driven many .from the harrassings and turmoilscon- 
nected therewith, tofseek for that happiness and content- 
ment of mind, which can, by no other portion of man- 
kind be enjoyed more uninterruptedly than by those who 
‘sit under their own vine and fig tree,’ none daring to make 
them ashamed or afraid—more especially, if their minds 
have been subdued by the influences of religion, to that de- 
pendence:on, and resignation to, the will of the Supreme 
Governor of the Universe, “in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being.” Their calling is that of real inde- 
pendence, and their avocation enables them to contem- 
plate with true devotion, the works of the Creator, and to 
observe with more intense interest, and feel with stronger 
faith, the force of the remark of the Poet, that 

‘“‘The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue etherial sky, 

And spangled heav’ns, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim.” 
Separated as he is for the most part, from the great throng 
with which the cities abound, tie farmer who takes a just 
pride in the management of his affairs, escapes from the 
excitements which every day Vrings forth in the crowded 
marts of the earth, and: is thpg enabled to have his affee~ 
tions more intimately woven “round the beloved objects 
which surround his own hearth, and-to escape from the 
many trammels, temptations and devices, with which his 
pathway would otherwise be surrounded. 
* No wonder, witnessing as we daily do, the throes of 
the commercial world, (and all other branches more or 
less must ‘partake therein,) that. so many are anxiously 
seeking retirement, and investing a portion of their re- 
maining wealth in a different channel than that in which 
they have hitherto been engaged—and we rejoice to find 
that an awakening sense has been created as to the honor- 
able character of that calling in which the greatest and the 
best of men that have ever adorned this or any other 
nation, were proud to be enrolled. Such had become 
the rage for speculation, and the. desire of accumulating 
wealth in the least possible time, that the sure but slow 
mode theretofore pursued by their fathers, was abandoned 
by the sons, and the plow and the harrow were exchang- 
ed for the counting-room and the store, and from produ- 
cers a host of consumers were-created, to the great detri- 
mentof the true interests of the country, causing, in 
some degree at least, the evils under which we have suf- 
fered. A returning attention is again being paid to what 
must ever be considered the great and abiding interest of 
these States, and we now frequently witness the. mani of 
science, of literature, the statesman, the legislator, the 
warrior and the jurist, lending their aid in. farthering the 
cause of Agriculture, and shewing as much interest in ob- 
taining the honors of the “Fair,” as they had hitherto ex- 
hibited in the exercise of their talents in: their previous 
callings to obtain the applause of their fellow-men. ‘That 
so noble a. cause may continue to flourish, we need not 
say, is the sincere wish of the -hearts of us, its humble 
advocates, 6: 





_ bP Editors throughout the country will confer a favor b 
publishing the above. Saito . 


Since penning the above the following remarks on the 
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same subject have fallen under our notice, and being s° 
much in accordance with our views, we here annex them : 

AcricuLTURE—Mr. Editor :—TI am glad tosee that the 
cultivation of Mother Earth is coming into fashion.: A 
few years.ago many of our young men. were leaving their 
fathers’ farms and their fathers’ occupation, and rushing 
into our cities and large towns to “ get into business.” — 
Some how,many got the idea that farming was not a very 
respectable employment, or at least that it was not the way 
to wealth. Not afew young men thought that if they 
could stand behind the counter, and measure off ribbon 
for the ladies, that their fortunes would be made at once. 
—Others got the western or the eastern, or the specula- 
tion fever into their veins, and must be off somewhere “ to 
make their fortunes.”—Some, thinking the soil of their 
fathers’ farms quite too barren for their genius, conceived 
the idea of a little extra cultivation for their sterile skulls, 
and so they passed. through the walls ofa college, come 
out with a diploma which théy could not read, and have 
gone forth to astonish the world with their wonderful at- 
tainments. And multitudes are striving to get their living 
by their “ wits” instead of following some useful employ- 
ment. - 

But the tide is turning. . People are beginning to learn 
that farming is a profitable business; and if profitable, 
there is no danger that it will suffer for want of populari- 
ty. Though all useful oceupations should be regarded 
as respectable, yet, on many accounts, agriculture is the 
| most able and should be: censidered the -most re- 
spectable of occupations. It is favorable to health, to 
morals, to intellectual’ improvement, and to real dignity 
and independence. It requires industry, and yet affords 
sufficient leisure for'study. Its labor is principally in the 
open air, which gives strength and elasticity to the body. 
It affords constant opportunities for contemplating the 
power, wisdom and goodness of God, and thus favour 
morality and religion. It furnishes most-of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, and thus renders the farmer in 
a great measure independent of others for support. It 
is favorable to independence of thought and opinion. 
Farmers, living in a great measure by themseélvés, not 
linked together like many other classes of men by tiés of 
‘interest, are noteasily affected by those great commotions 
and panics which so often occur in large cities and towns, 
where men act in concert, led on perliaps. by a few am- 
bitious or designing ones. Hence if you wish for men of 
sound minds and unbiassed judgments; men, to whom 
you ean entrust the interests of the state or nation; men 
who will be likely to make judicious taws, and administer 
justice with an-even h you will naturaliy look for 
them among the intelligent yeomanry of the country. 
Farmers should look well-to themselves. » Let them avail 
themselves of all the means in their power to improve 
their own minds, and to give their children a sound and 
‘useful education, and- their influence and respectability 
will increase yet more and more.—Windham Co. Dem. 





A’ spirited writer in the Upper Marlborough Gazette, ‘in a 
series of essays, is urging the farmers and planiers of’ the 
county to aid in the formation of the proposed society, anid to 
commence a new era in the system of-agriculture, and not to 
be behind the age in which they live. From the second No. 
we extract the following excellent remarks, and deem them 
applicable in an equal degree to other parts of the State as 
well as Prince George’s: ee: 

“In the former communication which -I made, Mr. 
Editor, I barely pointed out some of the multifarious 
beneficial results that necessarily would flow from the 





formation of an Agricultoral Society. I wish now to 
speak concerning what seems to be the objects of such an 
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ssocia what a4 cpt ea written 
n this su i teeter! hers; and what strikes me as being 
the cl j sect f the contemplated society, is to effect a 
a wholesom ohaeee om present system ;—to engraft 
‘system upon the present. Not to break down or 

the existing agricultural system, but to unite with 
it another, thereby to correct some of the glaring faults— 


“the lefects in the present system ; to lop off parts: 
% ty sire Saryy to ameliorate bad pioinn ‘ander it, 
~-andin their stead to rear up, what we are bound to believe, 

“another‘and a better : a beneficial change, which will con- 
- duce to the ease, comfort, happiness and pecuniary pros- 

ty of the Planters and Farmers of Prince George’s. 
“_ Aimprovement of our lands ;—the rearing and fatten- 
ing of cattle and sheep and hogs, of improved breeds ;— 

- the breeding of-fine horses for the course, the chase, the 
~gaddile, the road, and the farm, each requiring a different 

stem of breeding and rearing and breaking ;—the intro- 
ction of labor-saving machines, different manures, grass- 
es, and kinds of crops which are now not found among 
us;—the dairy system ;—the erection of improved farm 
buildings :—and the reading of agricultural publications, 
these, these I say, are some of the Osszsrs to be attain- 
ed by such an Institution as has been proposed. 
*) Where is theré to be found a practical planter or far- 
mer who reflects at all upon this subject, who will not at 
once, fall into the ranks, and putting his shoulder to the 
wheel, give his.help to push forward this Engine which 
we confidentl hope, and, believe, if properly formed and 
zealously ably sustained, must inevitably produce 
these desirable ends. 1 ask, where is an opponent to this 

‘Measure to be found, atleast, ought there to be found one 

in.our whole county ?” 








The following gentlemen compose the select committee 
onthe Tobacco Trade :—Messrs. Jenifer, of Maryland ; 

-» Coles; of Virginia; Sergeant, of Pennsylvania; Dawson, 
of Georgia; Carroll, of Maryland; Grinnell, of New 
York; Triplett, of Kentucky ; Parish, of Ohio, and Mil- 
lar, of Missouri. 





From the Tennessee Agriculturist. 
: THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 
: ; “Clinton. College,.Nov. 20, 1839. 

\ © <Messts. Editors—For the satisfaction of all who may 
* saci interest in the — rut the Jerusalem Artichoke, 
Tam dis d to give them, your paper,so much 
of its ry and mode of ae as I have learned.— 
» “Having about 20 acres of this valuable product myself, I 
an ~am often interrogated as to its nature, value and culture. 
~*) ‘Its’botanie name ‘is ‘Helianthus Tuberasus, and is sup- 
2 have been ee discovered first on the bor- 
Gulf of .Mexico; whence it has been carried 


Sa eared 























Europe for the table and for food for 


pe ogs. “But it does not appear to be so productive in En- 
gland, where it has been cultivated to advantage, as it is 
> here. ~ "Phere. 500 bushels to the acre is considered a large 


but here Tam satisfied that one acre of common 
‘second year after panties it, will-yield at least 

ls, and many acres will overgo that amount.. 
ative ¢gountry is best adapted to its produc- 
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$F its 
race which Thave was discovered about seven 
yt tkson county of this State, by Mr. Samuel 
e.with the description 
irtichoke, I unhesitatingly pronounced 
Before discovering the Jerusalem Artichoke, 
3 ‘rarest common white 
inara Colymus) aud finding no profit in them 
a ad their culture. During last. spring, about 


“acre of the Jerusalem Artichoke was 


dc t set of Harri Puggle of Wilson coun- 
rT. had seen them in his field for several years, 
th n as noxious weeds, had tried to extir- 
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pans ter 






thoy eee But when ie Saas by 
them with mine, that they were Artichokes, he 
‘estimate or ents ae the farm of Mr. 
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like “too many squirrels up one tree.” But when he 
came last spring to dig some for seed out of my patch, 
he recalled what he had formerly said, and gave it as his 
opinion that it was equal to its representation. The 
great pdcontnas of the artichoke, is, that it contradicts 
the assertion, that “there is no royal road to wealth,” for 
it will yield considerable profits almost without labor.— 
You haye to-plough the ground, well in January, Februa- 
ry or March, (the earlier the better,) and ‘immediately 
eheck off 44 feet each way, and dropping one artichoke 
in each check, cover them with the plough. About the 
time they come up, plough them like Irish potatoes, and 
then again cross. plough them one foot high, and you are 
done cultivating them forever. The first year they will 
make from 400 to 700 bushels per acre, and afterwards 
they will improve for two or three years, till they will 
yield about double the product of the first year. I now 
speak from experience. The hogs being allowed to root 
them all the winter, is an advantage to them, because 
they root up and soften the soil to a great depth, and the 
Artichokes will fill the soil as far down as it is pulveri- 
sed. Thus they improve for several years, enough al- 
ways being left by the hogs to set the ground complete- 
ly. And lest some one should object, that they might 
freeze if planted in the winter, [ remark that this Arti- 
choke will freeze and thaw all the winter, and still be as 
good in the spring as if it had been ina cellar. The on- 
ly way in which it may be injured, is by exposure to the 
air long enough to let it get dry, when it withers up to a 
hard stick. Hence in transporting them, we have to keep 
them moist, in order to preserve them. 

Your hogs should not goon them until about the first 
of November; when the trouble of feeding is over till 
spring, for each hog “roots for his living.” 

. Sows with suckling pigs should not go on them, for 
the Artichokes injure the qualities of the milk, so as to 
make the pigs dwindle. Butas soon as pigs are weaned, 
they will do finely by rooting for their living. 

Heretofore, I have given Artichokes to all who desired 
them, and still give to my neighbors who will dig them ; 
but being often called on by persons at a distance, I pro- 
pose to accommodate them, in a manner that will take 
care of number one. Wherever persons will unite and 
take a wagon load, J will send a load. I can deliver 
them at Gallatin, Nashville, Franklin, Columbia, Mur- 
freesborough, or M¢Minnville for $2 per bushel, 5 bush- 
els being enough to plant an acre. 

Tam decidedly of the opinion that this Artichoke will 
form a valuable aecession to the husbandry of the western 
country; because every farmer may keep his hogs through 
the winter, without labor, by devoting rugged parts of his 
farm, or some thin woodland, to Artichokes. 

Francis H. Gorpon, 





From the Rural Library. 
BUCKWHEAT. 

This plant is cultivated for the farina of its seeds, It 
belongs to a family, the Polygonea, or Dock tribe, which 
is known to farmers as affording a class of common 
weeds. 

Of the genus Polygonum there are two species cultiva- 


| ted in Europe for their seeds,— 


1. Polygonum Fagopyram—Common Buckwheat. 

2. Polygonum tataricum—Tartarian Buck wheat. 

The first is the species commonly cultivated. The 
latter is of larger growth, and is said to be more hardy, 
but it is less productive of seeds than the common Buck. 
wheat. A third species is cultivated in China and Chi- 
nese Tartary, Polygonum emarginatum, Notch-seeded 
buekwheat, which resembles the common buckwheat in 
its habit of growth. All these species are annual. 

Common buckwheat bears white flowers tinged with 
red. Its stem is full of knots, and _ rises to the height of 
2 feet or more. The plant is of rapid growth, continues 
to flower'long, and bears at the same time flowers and ri- 
pened seeds. 

‘Buckwheat is cultivated extensively in some countries. 
In China and other countries of the East it is used as 
bread-corn. _It is produced for the same purpose in most 
countries of Europe, as well as for the feeding of horses, 
‘hogs and fowls. . In Germany and Poland the seeds are 
used. for‘ broths, gruels, and other purposes. In Russia 


(| they. form a great part of the food of the inhabitants. In 
| Spain, Htaly,and the south of France, they are also an ob- 
ject of extensive cultivation. The Italian farmers culti- 


avate. this plant, as well as the species talaricum, esteem- 
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od! ing the latter’ in some cases as ripenmg more early.— 
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Buckwheat was cultivated at a very remote period in B.. 

land, but it has now gone muchsitie disuse. - Thonn 

wheat is a plant very generally diffused, owing in : 

thay*be believed, to the little labor required in euldcate 

it whitch it completes its pit .. 

and to the facility °with which it may 
on the poorest soils. 

The soils suited to it are the lighter kinds. ]t should 
not be sown earlier thant the beginning of May, or: 
the middle of May, as the young plants are apt to suffer 
from frost. But as it grows with great quickness, j * 
be sown at | time till midsummer. [Early in Tay, 
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the usual time. 
The land should be prepared for it precisely as: 

and the seeds may be sien broubéhat wt the oar 

1 to 1} bushel to the acre. It requires no further 

tion alter being sown than guarding it against the depre. 

dations of birds,to which it is very subject. It may be | 

cut by the scythe ; and its subsequent management iss | 

milar to that of the other grains. [After being sli | 

cured, it should be carted to the barn and th ot 

immediately, care being taken to prevent the straw and 

grain from becoming heated. The straw thus managed, | | 

makes good fodder. ] | 
Its produce may be reckoned from 25 to 30 bushelsfy |; 

the acre, though ‘this varies greatly under different state, |; 





























of soil and culture. It is a peculiarity of the plant that it 
does not ripen its seeds all at the same time, so ‘hat while 
a _ ‘, the ay is bearing flowers another is ripen; 
seeds. It must be reaped, therefore, before a 

of its seeds can be taatatved. ae? ae | 

The seeds of the buckwheat may be given advan 
ously to horses, to poultry, and to hogs, The external] 
part of them being rubbed off by a coarse grinding, they} 
may be used for human food like rice ; they may also be 
converted into flour: and, in short, there is no ' 
for which the grain of the cereal grasses can be to 
which the farina of buckwheat may not be applied, Bat} ’ 
though the flour is white and wholesome, it is compan. 
tively deficient in gluten, and so does not undergothe | 
panary fermentation like wheat; for which reason it ip] ¢ 
generally made into a kind of cakes, t 

The stem of buckwheat when green seems to be now 
rishing, but when dried it is hard, and not readily caferby] 
any kind of animals. This, and the little comparativ |  ¢ 
quantity of fodder produced, are the principal objection | ¢ 
to the extension of the culture of buckwheat in 
and yet, from the facility with which the plant maybe 
grown, and this on soils low in the scale of fertility, its 
cultivation might in some cases be attended with 
tage. In the Netherlands it forms a regular part of the: 
rotation, and is sown on all soils where other grains car 
not be prepared in time. 

One of the purposes to which it has been applied from 
time immemorial, and for which, from the quickness ‘wih 
which it grows, it seems well adapted, is the ploughingd 
it down green as a manure for the land. Farmers who 
have made trial of this practice speak favorably of iteed 
fects: and cases may doubtless be conceived whereil 
may. be beneficially adopted. But, generally, wheres 
good system of agriculture is established, and wheres 
proper combination of the practice of tillage and feeding |; 
live-stock exists, a green crop, when raised, will be mor 
advantageously applied to the feeding of animals in th | 
first place, and then the manure whieh the consumptia 
of it produces applied to the ground. 












The most useful, honest and worthy portion of te]. 
population of a State, is its farmers and mechanics. Tha} - 
are the great mass of the people, and the foundationd] 
the government. They silently work out the greatnesg~ 
of the nation; and it is to their arm that we owe our} 
tection against foreign assaults, and to their votes, om] — 
safety from the machinations of internal foes. a 





































System.—N othing contributes more to increase thepre 
fits of the husbandman, than correct system in the manage 7 
ment of the farm. One product only, as Indian Comay 
small grain, shows a want of reflection, and the lot 
such a farmer is’ always precarious. One species‘of em) 
will not always hit, but he who has wheat, oats, rye) Qa i 
corn, and all‘the varieties ‘of roots suited to his sohly 


sure of success in something every year. beens 
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Blue Vitriol for Smut.—In England many fm 
consider a solution of blue vitriol to be superior to 


and lime to prevent smut, mate 
ut 
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*Mr. Jacos Suemenr’s System or FarmMine. 
_ Notes ofa conversation had with Jacos Sueimer, Esq. 
is German farmer, of great skill, who resides in Sancon 
township, Northampton county, Pa. He ranks high as.a 











oduced _practica | farmer in a place which has been tong celebra- 

- = -fedefor its fine farms, ot good farmers. He says that his 
- It stioulg | farm contains just one hundred acres of farm land, which 
iy; OF rather js divided into eight equal fields, except four acres 
apt t0-suffey. |. hich is allowed for house, barns, garden, &c. One field 
ness, itmay jain with corn, three with wheat, and one with rye, and 
yin July is three for mowing, pasture, &e. 

4 He breaks up his corn stalk ground for wheat the last 
y as for ‘of May,and immediately harrows it well, and then fur- 
rate of fows it out into eight pace lands for lime, an half bushel 
urther atten, | gt each corner, when the stable manure is put on. It is 
st the depre, yighed a second time before harvest ; immediately af- 

Kt maybe | ter harvest cross and harrow well, and then sow about the 
‘ement iss. | 98th of Sept. with one bushel and a half of clean wheat 
2ing sli pet acre, to be ploughed in with a one horse plough very 

4 shallow, and then harrowed. 
le straw and The next spring sow with clover seed at the rate of one 
18 managed, pushel to eight acres. The following year to be mowed, 
and immediately after mowing, strike one furrow across 
O bushels{ | the field and back again every forty-five feet : turn no cat- 
ferent states | {le in; but when the second crop is large enough, plough 
plant that it } jt nearly down.—If necessary run a harrow, and about 
0 that while 1. the 28th of September sow with wheat as before. 
is ripen Next spring sow with clover seed for pasture until af- 
& great part |. terharvest the following year ; then turn it carefully down, 
hatrow it well and sow as before. 
| advan The following year sow no clover seed, but plough the 
“he external | stubble down immediately after harvest, harrow it well, 
inding, they | and-sow one bushel of clean rye per acre, and plough in. 
may also be After the rye is cut off, leave it until the following year 
no when it is to be planted with Indian corn,three and a half 
be cake feet apart and four grains in a hill, to be plastered in the 
plied. Bat.) ustal way, and plough well three times. 
is compare} .-Mx. SHEIMER says that his three crops of wheat are 
undergo the | always the best, and he also says he has not missed a 
reason it is in thirty years, and that he raises from ten to twelve 

‘hundred bushels of wheat every year. 
| to be now} The threshing must be finished by the first of March, 
ily eafemby | and the stable dung must be spread over the yard at least 
comparative | once a week ; this is all he does to prepare it for hauling 
1 objections | out the latter part of June. 
in d; You will perceive that his is an eight years course and 
lant may be} that he has one year summer fallow. “A practice now pre- 
fertility,is | -yailéin that section, of sowing clover seed among the 
vith cori after the last ploughing, and some skilful farmers 
part of the} say they have had good success with it. 

‘grams kT No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 

: Corn, Fallow, Wheat, Clover, 
polled Fallow, Wheat, Clover, Wheat, 
loughing Wheat, Clover, Wheat, Clover, 
armersghe Clover, Wheat, Clover, Wheat, 

§ Wheat, Clover, Wheat, Rye, 
ly of iteel Wh 
ed ‘where? Clover, eat, Rye, Corn, 
ly, where 4 Wheat, Rye, Corn, Fallow, 
a widen’ Rye, {Corn, Fallow, Wheat, 
and feeding |. No. 5. No. 6. No. 7. No. 8. | 
vill be’ more Wheat, Clover, Wheat, Rye, 
mals in te} Clover, Wheat, Rye, Corn, 
onsumptioa Wheat, Rye, Corn, Fallow, 

“Rye, Corn, Fallow, Wheat, 

Corn, Fallow, Wheat, Clover, 
tion of tu? ~ Fallow, Wheat, Clover, Wheat, 
nics. They} - ~ Wheat, Clover, Wheat, Clover, 
undationd} ~~ Clover, Wheat, Clover, Wheat. 
1e great Gen. Far. - O.tp NortHampron. 
we OUr pie 
votes, om) Witp- Rice or rue West. 

K Biewe “Milford, Massachusetts, Jan. 9, 1840. 

-“T wish to be informed in respect to the cultivation of 
sase thepr-§ the Wild Rice found in our Northern and Western lakes 
the manag’ F aind rivers. JI believe it may be raised in our flowed mea- 
an Com, dow and swamp lands that are flowed for running our 


| the lot 












| give the necessary information though the medium of 
if oe the seed may be procured, and the man- 
| ter 


rote Gov. Hill. 
~ * Wehave no personal knowledge on this subject, but 


» Wation asked by our correspondent. 





fittories. If you or any of your correspondents will 


n which it may be cultivated—you will confer a 
great favor on many of your readers, as well as.on 
Your humble servant, 

Pearty Hunt. 


‘Bolicit from some friend at the West who has, the infor- 


— 


——————————— 

Of all the books on the Western country we find none 
SO interesting and so particular as Flint’s “History and: 
|Geography of: the Mississippi 
we extract the following iafomaation; which we do not 
doubt will interest our readers as it has interested us. 

“Wip Ric, called by the French folles avoines—by 
the Indians, menomene. It is found in the greatest abun- 
dance on the marshy margins of the northern lakes, and 
in the plashy waters on the upper courses of the Mississip- 
pi. It grows in those regions for a vast extent of country. 
It is there, that the northern savages, and the Canadian 
traders and hunters, find their annual supplies of grain. 
But for this resource they could hardly exist. It is a fall, 
tubular, reedy water plant, not unlike the bastard cane of 
the southern countries. It very accurately resembles the 
cane grass of the swamps and savannahs on the Gulf of 
Mexico. It springs up from waters of six or seven feet in 
depth, where the bottom is soft and muddy. It rises nearl 
as high above the water. Its leaves and spikes, thoug’ 
much larger, resemble those of oats, from which the 
French give it itsname. Its culm is joined, as large as 
the little finger; leaves broad, and linear, panicle more 
than a foot in length, the lower branches with spreading 
barren flowers, the upper with fertile and erect ones. The 
seeds are blackish, smooth, narrow, cylindrical, about 
three quarters of an inch long, deciduous. It is said to 
have been discovered in the brooks of Massachusetts. 
When it is intended to be preserved for grain, the spikes 
are bound together, to preserve them from the ravages of 
birds and water fowls, that prey upon them in immense 
numbers. It thus has a chance to ripen. At the season 
for gathering it canoes are rowed among the grain. A 
blanket is spread upon them, and the grain is beaten upon 
the blankets: It is, perhaps, of all the cerealia, except the 
maize (Indian corn) most prolific. “It is astonishing, a- 
midst all our eager and multiplied researches, that so lit- 
tle attention has been bestowed upon this interesting and 
valuable grain. Jt has searcely been known, except by 
Canadian hunters and savages, that such a grain, the re- 
sources ofa vast extent of country, existed. It surely 
ought to be ascertained if the drowned lands of the Atlan- 
tic country, and the immense marshes and stagnant lakes 
of the south, will grow it. It is a mistake that it is found 
only in the northern regions of this (the Mississippi) val- 
ley. It grows in perfection in the lakes about Natchito- 
ches, south of 32 degrees, and might probably be cultiva- 
ted in all climates of the valley —Though a hardy plant, 
it is subject to some of the accidents, that cause failure. of 
the other grains.—The grain has a long slender hull, much 
resembling that of oats, except that it is longer and dar- 
ker. In detaching this hull the Indians use a process of 
drying, that in most instances destroys its germinating 
principle. Those who have found this grain unpleasant 
have perhaps eaten it when smoked and badly prepared. 
There is, probably, the same difference in quality, too, as 
in other grains. The grain that we have eaten was as 
white as the common rice. Puddings made of it tasted 
like those made of sago.” 





Expense of an acre of Sugar Beets—Use of. an acre 
of land well prepared for beets and manured, or managed 


in the previous crop, - - - $12 00 
Ploughing, - - - - - 400 
Cultivating, horse, cultivator, and hand 2 hours, | 50 
Twice more before sowing, - - - 100 
Seed, $2.25, sowing with a machine, 75 cents, 3 00 
First hoeing, - - - - - 400 
Second hoeing, thinning, and transplanting to sup- 
ply deficiencies, - - - - 400 
Hoeing again and loosening the ground with ma- 
chines, - : - - - ‘200 
Harvesting, - - - - 9 00 





39 50 
Make the rows 2 feet 4 inches apart, and then A on tery 
tor can be used in hoeing. If the beets stand one foot a- 
part in the rows, and weigh 2} Ibs. each, the yield will be 
20 tons. In rich ground, at that distance, a great number 
will weigh 4 or 5 Ibs. each; twenty tons is a good erop, 
probably a large crop, but not extremely large, for in 
some cases 26 or 30 tons to the acre have been raised in 
this country. At the above expense of $39.50 to the a-| 
cre, with a yield of 20 tons, the cost would be $2 per 
ton. We make this estimate to show how cheap beets 
may be raised under favorable circumstances, such as good 
land at a fair price, convenient machinery and implements, 


Valley :” from that book |: 


———————————————————————————————————————— ~ = : 
labor at a moderate price, and a favorable season.— Culii~ 





- On Manures. 

Manure in the great agent for the increase of -erops— 
we desire to know Rowe shall employ this-agent to af- 
ford us the greatest yearly income. .A.good direction is 
furnished us inthe maxim ofa-very useful'agriculturist of 
of our own time and country in this particular, which is 
“to extend a given quantity of manure over as great a por- 
tion of the field cultivated as possible, so as to cause the 
field to yield an improved maturity of crop, the ground 
being left better after the crop than it was before”—such 
a course systematically and unremittingly -pursued,. will, 
no doubt, accomplish the object of improving crops and 
lands. © But this direction applies more particularly ‘to the 
quantity of manure per acre—the question how and when 
it is best to apply manure, whether superficially, or to have 
it immediately turned under—whether late or early, still 
recurs—and we are also to inquire whether perfectly de- ° 
composed manure is best, or at what lesser stage of de- 
composition it is more advantageous to apply it. 

Many farmers have thought that the sooner the manure 
is incorporated with the earth in the fields after it is haul- 
ed out, the more enriched the ground becomes, and con- 
sequently the more capable of bearing a crop—supposing 
that all exposure tosun and air caused an exhalation ofits 
fertilizing particles. ; , 

Others on the contrary contend, that the volatile parti- 
cles of manure are comparatively very small, and that such 
loss is unworthy of regard—that the enriching qualities 
of manure are ‘rather disposed to gravitate and sink, and 
therefore they prefer their most superficial application. 

To discuss this question philosophically is not my de~ 
sign. I prefer to leave that to others of more science and 
more leisure. I shall only offer my own experience as 
ascertained by my own fallible judgment and add a few 
suggestions. ; 

When manures are designed to be incorporated with 
the earth by turning them in immediately, soil and season 
will produce a difference. Soil of loose texture not san- 
dy, but sufficiently adhesive to retain what is mixed with 
it, manured in moist seasons, will sooner possess itself of 
the qualities of the manure than close, adhesive, stubborn 
soils will if manured in dry seasons. The loose textured 
soil will permit the qu@lities of the manure most easily to 
pervade it, as it is easier to penetrate a soft than a hard 
body, and the moist condition of the earth will afford at- 
tractions on all sides of every particle of the manure to aid 
in its diffusion—the soil then that soonest possesses itself 
of the qualities of the manure will be soonest ready to im- 

rt it. 

By spreading and ploughing in yourmanure as you cart 
it out into the field, you certainly guard against the loss 
of evaporation, be it little or much—and having your man- 
ure thus intermixed with your soil, the whole superfices 
or rather the top of your field is, for afew inches, in some 
degree, a bed of compost. _Whether the most. fertilizing 
particles of the manure have the greatest tendency to 
gravitate or fly off, I do not pretend to say—but as soon 
as the manure is mixed up with the soil, I conclude that 
the earth acts as an absorbent and that all the qualities of 
the manure are thus made to be diffused though and to 
become incorporated with the earth with whic it is ‘in- 
termixed. Thoroughly rotted manure being most desira- 
ble, will soonest become incorporated with the earth, and 
will therefore be soonest ready to act—whether its action 
will be longest or strongest is yet to be inquired into. 

Upon two different pieces of land I have for a dozen 
years past pursued a different course with manures com- 
posed of the same materials—taken from the farm yards 
and stables. On one of these which was the best land of the 
two, and generally of alively, loamy soil, I have carried 
out the farm yard and stable manure after it had been al 
collected together and thrown into a heap for a _twelve- 
month, by which time it was completely decon > 
On the other piece of land, which is generally a stiff white 
oak clay, I have always carried out the same manures'the 
spring next succeeding the winter that they had been ac- 
cumulated—and I am decidedly of opinion that the latter 
piece od scar ne ret ne whee most, and ote 
crop (particular wheat) has quite as good no 
aes Bho jhe srigial llepavliy of the lands. The size 
of the fields or two pieces land are not very uneqoal, and 


of farm yard manure made on each not dif- 








and the most prudential management in the culture, with 





the wenn manure 
fering much. On both pieces there was a freeuse of 
during the time. ~ ' Ldeird 
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is to top dress grass.and wheat in winter and spring—and 
on Indian corn after itis up and-cleared. In the case of 
the wheat.and grass jt is completely a top dressing—but 
in the case.of the.corn, the manure is first exposed on the 
surface and is turned in the first ploughing that is given 
to.the-corn after it is put around the hill. That manure, 
thus applied, may uce improvement in both the crops 
_of wheat and corn, may be very probable—but whether it 
© improves it most by this. mode, or by an earlier intermix- 
ture with the earth can only be determined by the distri- 
bution of equal quantities of like manure on the same soil, 
in the same year, on the two different pieces of land. 
Lhave entertained the opinion that the sun and air ex- 
-haled much of the good qualities of farm yard and stable 
manures, and have therefore always turned them into the 
as fast.as they were carted out, and rolled the 
d immediately to prevent a further escape of the vo- 
latile particles. Believing too that the decomposition of 
my half rotted manure had better f° on and be perfectly 
intermixed: with the soil of my field, rather than suffer it to 
take place in its own bulk, [ prefer carting it out and 
ploughing it in in that state, particularly as the whole is 
accomplished by once handling and once carting it. Jn 
dull, heavy clay soil, the action of half rotted manure in 
its progress to complete decomposition seems to dispose 
the stiff soil to become more easily pulverized. On half 
rotted manure on soils dry and sandy being apt to bury 
any crop to which it is applied, I would use well rotted 
manure alone upon such lands. 

The turning in of green crops for manure, such as clo- 
ver, buckwheat or Indian corn, to which is now added 
the cow pea, is by some considered an eligible plan of 
maturing. Ihave no knowledge of the effect of turning 
in more.than two of these crops, viz.: clover and buck- 
wheat, and from these I have seen great, good effects. 
On. soils where: plaster of Paris acts certainly and power- 
aly, nothing can point out the road to abundance and 

th more directly, or upon less difficult terms than the 
use of clover, and plaster. But all depends upon doing 
ings right... The crop of clover shades the ground well, 
and under any circumstances, much of the foliage 
from.its stock on the ground—it has also a large and long 
tap root that mellows the stiff earth by penetrating deeply 
into its bosom, and imparts much vegetable substance to it 
when‘ it decays—The time for tuiping in the clover for 
manure.is the question. My opinion is that turning in 
clover as soon as it is first in blossom, as is often done, is 
geiting but & moderate portion of the benefit which it 
might be made to yield if it was suffered to grow and ma- 
ture completely on the ground. When the clover is quite 
- brown, and-the stalk instead of being juicy and full of wa- 
ter becomes ligorious, the whole growth imparts strong 
substantial matter to be intermixed with the 
earth ; but in.its green state affords little else than water. 
Keeping clover up and preventing any stock from feeding 
‘eu b—-suffering the fires crop-to fall and the second to 
grow it, and 80 on in succession, is a certain 
mode of ent lands rapidly and thoroughly. Gen- 
ype eo lity of seed for an acre of clover will not 
cost more than seventy-five cents, and the loss of the use 
‘ ‘Gf ech land for before itis improved, is very in- 
considerable. To compare such loss with the gain that 
would acerve in-the increase of crops from such lands af- 
‘Tying under clover for two years, would certainly be 

ta trivial loss with a great gain. 
willalso render much service in this way ; 
ig. it early it will mature, profiacing s crop accor- 
} of-land and season, which, when ripe, 
lied. down and turned in, and a second crop will 
ely. spring from this turning in, that may also be 
down and turned in ready for wheat fallow that au- 
\, Dhave never known the benefit in one rere. from 
eat thus managed, to be equal to that derived from 
¢ kept up the summer and autumn after it is seeded 
whole of the ing year. Yet Ihave seen 
ns results from the buckwheat in the sub- 
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s turned in, but should suppose that lit- 


+ imm ~ state. Iknow nothing of the 
rk “believe: P 
priant, filled with leaves, grow- 


rpeas) that it would answer well 












e... Wd tpplievticn of panera the surface as used here, | 


the effect from green crops of 
expected from. them in conse- 
from.what I learn of 


There is ‘a very common pea or bean which grows lux- 
uriantly with abundance of large leaves and long pods 
filled with peas that are exceedingly rich and oily when 
ripe, called the crowder, that [have no doubt, if used as| 
a fertilizer like the cow pea, would be productive of very 
good results, and take the liberty of suggesting to the 
members of the Board, among their practicable experi- 
ments, to give a trial to this growth of our own country 
so commonly cultivated yet so little regarded, except a- 
mong the laboring people as an article of strong rich food. 
Regarding manure as the great and essential principle 
in agriculture ; without which the best skill and practice 
must annually suffer diminution in its returns and rewards 
ds, it is difficult to account why it is so much neglected, 
when the means of procuring it are so various, so easy, 
and soample, To ascribe it to sloth and indolence would 
probably be injustice. I know no more true and rational 
mode of accounting for it than in our error in the distri- 
bution of labor on our farms, proceeding from another er- 
ror, in cultivating too much land.—The true measure of 
what ought to be cultivated is what can be manured—and 
if what can be manured is alone cultivated and rests un- 
der clover. kept up, whilst all the other, or such other means 
of manuring as we have adverted to or practised upon the 
remaining fields in turn, the farm must be rapidly and sub- 
stantially improved amply to repay all labor and expense 
thus laid out upon it—Easton Gazett. 





From the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
A List or THe Mepicines usep IN THE TREATMENT 
oF THE Diseases or CaTTLe. 

( Continued.) , 
Masunes are very useful in cattle practice, not so much 
to prepare for physic, or to get into condition, as to form 
a soothing and cooling substitute, when the case requires 
a temporary abstinence from dry and stimulating food. 
They may be composed, like those of the horse, of bran 
only, with hot or cold water; or of bran with a decoction 
of linseed. In cases of debility, steeped or ground oats 
may be mixed with the bran, or malt may be used as a 
substitue for the bran and oats. 
Mercury.—Mercvurit Ointment.—The practition- 
er should be very cautious in his use of this on catile. 
Indeed, it is searcely allowable except in a very diluted 
state, and with the common sulphur ointment, in bad 
cases of mange; ora small quantity of it may be mixed 
with lard for the destruction of vermin. 

Sutrnate or Mercury, rnior’s Minerat.—A very 
useful alterative combined with sulphur and nitre, where 
there is any cutaneous affection. 

Proto-cHtoriDE oF Mercury. Catomet.—This 
should be rarely given to cattle, and never as a purgative. 
In chronic inflammation of the liver, it often has a deci- 
dedly injurious effect : in jaundice, caused by a gall-stone 
obstructing the biliary ducts, or in that of a more chronic 
nature accompanied by debility and declining condition, 
the experience of the writer will not warrant him in re- 
commending the administration of calomel: he would, on 
the contrary, be disposed to confine its use to dysentery, 
in which, combined with and guarded by opium, irrita- 
tion is alloyed, while the natural action of the bowels is 
promoted 

Bicutormwe or Mercury. Corrostve SusBiimare. 
—This drug may almost be dispensed with by the prac- 
titioner on cattle. Jt can never be administered internal- 
ly; it is highly dangerous used externally in considera- 
ble or efficient quantity for the cure of mange or any cu- 
taneous eruption, and as a caustic there are many as good. 

Mint.—An infusion or decoction of this plant will be 
a useful vehicle in which other medicines may be admin- 
istered for the cure of diarrhea or colic. 


tion to wounds, and is also applied to the cankered mouth; 
ture of aloes in the former case, or a solution of alum in 


the latter. 
Nirre—See Porasu. 


Myrru.—tThe tincture of myrrh is a useful applica- 


but it contains nothing to render it preferable to the tinc- 


Nirrovs Erner, Sririr or.—A favourite medicine 
with many practitioners in the advanced stages of fever. 
It is said to rouse, to a certain degree, the exhausted 
powers of the animal, while it rarely brings back the 
dangerous febrile action that was ‘subsiding. It is not, 
however, a stimulant to which the author has often dared 
to have recourse, except in the advanced stages of epi- 
demic catarrh, or the malignant epidemic. The dose 


= | 
[No. 39° 7 
perience which the author has had of its efficacy, bug - . 
from the favorable opinion which some continental a on 
inarians have expressed of it in the cure of palsy. The 
doses which they gave consisted of more than an ounes, Wy 
The author has.tried the nux vomica, and its PK 
principle, the strychnine, as a cure for 
but never with success. 
Orium.—As an anti-spasmodic, an allayer of irri 
and an astringent because it does allay irritation, oping 
stands unrivalled. Jt is that on which the chief, of a 
most the only dependence is placed in locked jaw, 4 
colic drink would lose the greater part of its efficagy 
without it; and if it were left out of the medicines line: 
diarrhea and dysentery, almost every other drug would 
be administered in vain. It is most conveniently givey 
in the form of powder, and held in suspension with other 
medicines in thick gruel. <a 
The tincture of opium (laudanum) is useful in inflame 
mation of the eyes; and a poultice of linseed meal made ~ 
with a decoction of poppy-heads often has an admirable 
effect when applied in irritable ulcers, or to parts laboun 
ing under much inflammation. ren 
Pitcu.—This is only useful as the principal ingredieny 
in charges, so useful in cases of palsy, or sprain, or chrons 
ic local debility. ys 









palsy in the dog,” 









From Lathrop’s Farmer’s Library. 


NEAT CATTLE. ek 
If we would rival the English farmers in raising up an. 
improved breed of cattle, we must make use of similar 
means with them. 

The first object is to select the best cows we have qs 
mong us, from which we must raise our calves; and in 
making this selection, a due regard is to be had to the 
uses for which they are intended. If the best mileh~ 
cows are desired, select from the best breeds of those 
which are known to be the best for that use; those which 
yield the most of such cream as makes the best butter, in 
any one year, are generally to be preferred. The sizeof 
the cow is not so material; as it is found that all cattle 
eat nearly in proportion to their respective sizes. What . 
would be necessary to feed one of the large Lancashire 
breed cows, would be nearly sufficient for two of the Al . 
derny breed, while the milk of two latter would probably 
nearly double that of the former. There is hardly any 
breed of neat cattle but what are sufficiently large for 
milch cows, if well kept. 

A perfect cow, says the compiler of the CompleteGrm.. | 
zier, should have a broad smooth forehead, black eyes, ‘ 
large clean horns, thick skin, large deep body, strong mus . - 
cular thighs, large white or yellow udder, with long ela. 
tic teats, together with every other token requisite ing — 
bull, allowing for the difference of sex. It is said mileh — 
kine are not good for breeding after they are twelve. > 
The signs of a good ox, says Mr. Dean, are thick, sof. 
smooth short hair, short thick head, glossy smooth horns, 
large shaggy ears, wide forehead, full black eyes, wide 
nostrils, black lips, thick fleshy neck, large shoulders, 
broad veins, large belly, thick rump and thighs, straight / 
back, long tail well covered with hair, and short broad | 
hoof. The best colors are brown, dark red, and brim 
dled. si 

When a cow is found to produce calves which make - 
cows or oxen of the above description, she should be 
kept fora breeder, and her calves, provided they comein © 
proper season, should be raised instead of being commit @ 
ted to the butcher, as they too often are. me 

Calves, for raising, should be brought forth .early. 
in the spring; those brought late will not so well endure - 
the succeeding winter, and, if heifers, will usually go to ; 
the third year before they are with calf, while those that 
are calved earlier, will usually bring forth a year sooner. : 

It often happens, through want of attention, that the % 
best cows for breeding, bring their calves too late for rais-- | 
ing, and it is too generally the practice among the farm 
ers, to be governed by no other rule of decision, withm - 
spect to the calves they will raise, except of their being @ 
brought forth in proper season: while they perhaps im 
providently let their best cows calve out of season, 
and for that reason kill them. 

Heifers generally arrive at the age of puberty 
they are eighteen months; though in some instances] 
they have brought forth calves before that time. The @ 
better they are kept, the sooner they will breed ; if-hewe’ 
ever, they breed so early, they should be highly kept;, or 
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should not exceed half an ounce. 





before it is turned ander. Inquiry 
m this subject would be well made by 





Nvux Vomica-—tThis is not introduced from any ex- 








otherwise they will be apt to be stinted in their ‘su te 
quent pits § Mr. Bakewell used to keep his Dishly 
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‘breed of heifers from the bull until the age of three; Sir 
John Sinclair attributes to this their. often missing being 
with calf. It is believed to be best to follow nature’s law: 
Jet them go to the bull as soon as they feel the inclina- 
ee preeds of cattle are much improved by crossing, or mix- 
@ different kinds together. 
ae the purest American breed is almost universally a 
mixture, We may consider that a favorable circumstance to 
~ the raising from it a valuable stock, which may possess 
~ gfl the superior characteristics of the English breed. 
. But in doing this, much sound discretion and practical 
sence is to be exercised. 

In Great Britain, much pains has been taken to select 
breeds which should unite the two qualities of being the 
pest for milking, and the kindest to fatten; but hitherto 
such breeds are not to be found. It has been observed, 
however, by Sir John Sinclair, that by great attention, 
abreed might probably be raised, the males of which 

eht be well calculated for the shambles, and the females 

ace abundance of milk, and yet when they reached 
eight or nine years, might be easily fattened. He further 
adds, that some English and Scottish breeds have nearly 
‘yeached this point of perfection. 

To improve the breed, it is also of importance that 
there should be no fornication between animals which 
are nearly related; consanguinity between the bull and 
thé cow which is puttohim. This seems to be agreeable 
to the laws of nature, and among men is strikingly exem- 

ified in the degeneracy of the race, where the posterity 
of some small secluded districts constantly intermarry 
with relatives; or where the pride of families has served 
to preclude a due intermixture with others. 
or the bull the finest looking calf, possessing as near- 
ly as-can be judged, the foregoing requisites for a good 
ox, should be selected, and from the finest of the breed 
which he is intended to propagate; and he should not be 
suffered to go to the cow until he has attained a good 
growth. Suffering young, or dwarfish, or ill looking bulls 
to go to cows, only tends to degenerate the. breed, and in 
the two former cases, the cow, by being served with such, 
frequently misses having a calf. The bull should have 
keeping, so that he may be in prime condition when 
he is put to cows. 





ON SWINE. 
From the Franklin Farmer. 4 , 
Burrato, N. Y. Aug. 31, 1839. 
To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer. 

Sir;—Agreeable to the intimations in my last, I now 
come to the rules adopted by the most successful breed- 
ers of Berkshires in this vicinity; your readers will excuse 
me particularly in stating them, for the reasons that the 
article of pork, as before asserted, is the most important 
item of western agricultural production, and that I am 
writing to those who are not above their business, but 
who take the same pride and pleasure in raising a fine 
race of hogs, as they would in that of Blooded horses or 
Durham cattle. 

A boar should never be permitted to be used till seven 
months old at least, and it would be much better that he 
were allowed to run till nine months. But commencing 
at seven months, he should cover sparingly, say not more 
‘than fifteen or twenty sows till a year old, and these as 

distant apart as possible—one or two only in a single 
week. From this time till he has attained pretty full 
vigor, which I should place at about eighteen months age, 
he may be used a little more freely. His spring seasons 


_ might then vary from twenty-five to thirty sows, and his 


li nearly double this number. In the mean while he 
‘should be kept with care. A strong door may open from 
his pen into another, to which the sow is introduced, the 
boar is then let in and allowed one coitus only, immedi- 
ately after which he must be turned back, and the sow 
‘taken away. It has generally been noted that once cov- 

~etihg produces a greater number and stronger cdspring 
‘than two or three, and that an ad libitum service is alike 
“pericious to all parties. 

“The best food for the boar during the season, is boiled 

or soaked corn, with plenty of pure fresh water, and for 


| variety some swill from the house with meal in it (oat is 


tie best) and a raw or boiled vegetable root or two, and 
“a3 an antidote to disease, and to give tone to appetite, and 


| “@Ssist digestion, a table spoon full or so of sulphur is oc- 
-@asionally put in his food. Salt is also placed where he 

—. at it when he pleases, and charcoal or small 
oR 


of rotten. wood, together with a handful of crush- 





ed bones, if convenient, is thrown. “He must. be kept up 
alone in his sty under close cover with-a plank floor and | 
plenty of dry litter, the sleeping apartment communicat- 
ing with a good yard to exercise and root and wallow in, 

and a strong post placed upright near the centre for him 

torub against. Mane 

_ During the interim between the spring and fall seasons, 

it would be tly conducive to the health, vigor and 

longevity of the boar, if he could have arun in acool 
grass pasture, with clear sweet water passing through it, 
and take lighter food than when in service, and yet suffi- 

ciently nutritious to keep him in fair store order. A good 

animal thus treated, may last ten or twelve years and get 

excellent stock from first to last. But great care must 

be taken that he be not overworked ; this is deemed very 

essential. It is the great fault of us Americans, that when 

we have obtained a male that has any way distinguished 

itself, instead of husbanding its resources, we use it too 

much; and this is one great reason why the stock of such 

animals so often disappoints the public. J understand 

that particular English breeders, limit their best horses 

and buils to about thirty females, and often as twenty or 

five and twenty. What their usage is for boars, I do not 

know, but suspect that it would be less: than here allow- 

ed. It will be admitted however, that individual males 

may serve well a greater number than limited above, but 

my principle is not to work them up to their full capacity; 

if error must be committed, it is better that it be on the 

safe side. 

Unless a sow were very coarse, and the object was to 
fine her, I would not allow her to breed till eighteen 
months old, and if something extra was desired, she ought 
not to come in under two years, there is no check in 
growth, and first litter is usually as good as any subsequent 
one. She ought to be taken up and occupy a place alone, 
either in a pasture or pen similar to that described for the 
boar, one month previous to farrowing, her condition 
kept good and strictly watched when expected to bring 
forth. As soon as dropped, see that the pigs are cleaned 
and take the teat, and the dam rid of the placenta and that 
carried off and buried. The watching should continue a 
day or two longer, till the pigs get a little strong and 
lively, as the sows are so heavy as to endanger their be- 
ing lain or trod upon and killed. One pig more saved 
than leaving the sow to herself, amply repays all this 
extra attention. Although objections are made to giving 
food immediately after farrowing, I.can See no reason in 
them; the poor animal is faint and dry and requires 
nourishment, and my rule is to feed them with swill in a 
moderate quantity a little more than blood warm, as soon 
as they will get up and eat it. This is gradually thick- 
ened the next day, and by the time the pigs are a week: 
old, the dam is allowed to eat all it will without cloying. 
A-mixture of oat and pea or indian meal, of one part of 
either of the latter to three parts of the former is highly 
recommended for nursing, together with an equal quan- 
tity of steamed vegetables. As soon as the pigs will eat, 
a small open door should be placed in the pen, under 
which they could run and be separate from the sows, a 
trough set in and milk with a light mixture of oat meal 
poured for them. This greatly relieves the sow, and adds 
much to the growth of the pigs, they wean then without 
scouring, losing condition in the least, or being checked 
in their growth. It is generally thought that pigs do as 
well to be weaned at six weeks old as later, as the little 
milk each then gets is obtained by more or less quarrel- 
ing, and adds a distaste to their other food ; besides it is 
great consideration to get them off the sow as soon as 
possible. Eight or ten great pigs tugging at her breast 
for two or three months is hard to be borne, and frequent- 
ly very pernicious to her teats. In weaning, all but one 
should be taken off, put the dam on short allowance, and 
in two days take the remaining pig away, allowing it at 
first to draw the breast twice a day, and then diminish till 
once for two other days during a week, then turn the 
sow out to grass and _ leave off entirely, and commence 
gradually putting her into condition again. The Berk- 
shires are great milkers,and must be well attended to at 
weaning time, or their breast will fill, become caked and 
swollen, and finally ulcerate and be the cause sometimes 
of the death of the sow. > 

Two litters are allowed per annum, and-.a rence 
for farrowing in this-climate, is given to the months of 
April and September. Farther-south later and earlier 
will answer. A pig when first dropped is a very tender 


animal, and if the weather be too cool it will perish ; the | pou 


offspring, or refuse to nurse it. Sows are better to be al- 
ways separate, but with the owner of a large herd, this is- 
inconvenient and adds to the expense of keeping — 
them.-' One must do as well as he can in this particular, 
but when nearly of a size ‘and tolerably peaceable four 
may be kept together in pen, and a dozen or so in pasture: 
The breed: y decides on this point. For instance, — 
I coutd keep 2 hundred Chinese together without quar- 
relling or accidents, they are so good natured and quiet, 
but then again they huddle. too close, and so want as 
much separating as others. These being smaller and of 
quicker maturity than the Berkshire, the sows may come. 
in at a year old, and then full grown, great care must be 
taken about over feeding and keeping them tao confined. 
The bellies of this stock are now nearly @ on the 
ground, though they have had no other food since-the 
fore part of May, than what they have found in a poor 
grass pasture. Those I have sold west get’ so- fat on. 
shack by November, as to be hardly able to waddle, and 
make the nicest of pork without further feeding. In 
England they are called par excellence, the “gentleman’s 
hog,” and though their pork inclines rather too much to 
fat, still it is so sweet and delicate that itis preferred by 
those who can afford it. The crosses of these with the 
Berkshires are in great repute at the Smithfield market, 
and I will add that what little has been thus made here 
takes. the preference. The hams well boiled and eaten 
cold, seem absolutely to dissolve in the mouth without 
mastication. ~ The average weight of my- Improved Chi- 
nese may be at eighteen months old from two-hundred 
to two hundred and fifty pounds. Occasionally they will - 
go older to three hundred and even four hundred pounds, 
but this is very rare. Though small, they have proved 
to the other races of hogs, what the Arabians have to 
horses, the foundation of all improvement. _ 

The reader may have surmised from my observations 
on breeding, at least some of the causes why the Berk- 
shires with you have not come upto the full: sizes so’ of- 
ten stated by the eastern. breeder that they arrive at, but 
lest he may not yet thoroughly understand the demerits 
of the case, in justice to both seller and purchaser, | shall 
proceed briefly to state them. Supposing then that we 
start with a pair of Berkshires from unexceptionable stock, 
the produce may deteriorate in size, either from too great 
affinity in blood of the parents, breeding too young or too 
old, ortoo much. Keeping too fat, (which by the way is 
not often the case) too poor, or too confined—from dis- 
eases known and unknown, from runts that will oecasion- 
ally be dropped, from scantiness and inspropriety of food 
to the pig, and oceasionally, over which no one has con- 
trol and that check its growth, from sufferings through 
the inattention of the transporters: to its’place of destina- 
tion, and finally from general deterieration in nature. 
Really good animals that are every way right, are rare, 
very rare indeed, and when at last obtained, cannot be 
too highly cherished. That there may be’ an-increased 
effort to produce them throughout the United States, ‘is 
the ardent desire of, Your obt. servant; : 
A. B. Avcen.. 





New Leicester Sueer. 

Mr. Henry Parsons of Massillon, writes us under 
of 29th ult. that he has con¢luded to offer for sale some 
of his Dishley or New Leicester sheep. We saw his 
flock in September last, and have no hesitation in’ sayi 
that they are equal to any of that breed we ever saw, an 
we have seenmany. We subjoin-a few extracts from Mr. . 
r iaheahinees dar waeebeamagely : : : 

“My sheep, you woul know again, have © 
so increased in size. This climate suits on Sone 
than their native one. ‘They have, since they have been 
up, had little more than oat straw to eat, and are greatly 
too fat for breeding sheep, or even for the butcher. ~ ] am 
now thoroughly convinced that I eould keép five of my 
Leicesters on the same quantity and quality of food as 
would be necessary to sustain life in three of the she 
of this country—and the former should be fat, whilst. 
the others would keep themselves quite lean. In these 
matters, of course, there is much in’ the blood. .] would 
not say that al] Leicesters wilh do that because I know. 
they will not—but Ido know, that purer blood cannot be 
obtained than mine possess. . —— 

“I have two or three ewes, notwithstanding the mean 
keep they have had for the last three months, = 
33 pounds per. quarter,* and will, at elip time, shear 





dam also is likely to become ravenous and devour her 


0 
‘of 


sheep to-breed from—at least J think so, 
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wi mr ree or four ewes, (in lamb I 
; feos serene Longer) 
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it Sussex pigs, Mr. Parsons says, 
u for me, The severe weather has 
= ihe least. disagreed with them, and my Sussex sow 
y ad pigs when you were here, had another increase 
about: three weeks since, and I never saw mother and 
This convinces me, at once, that 


y ty hare cnt f Th 
they constitution enough for any climate. ey 
|, are éitin high condition even with very meagre food du- 


~ © * ~ 


ring this i season.” 
—~, “We presume the calculation as to the weight per quar- 


ter is made from an admeasurement of the carcass.—Ep. 





Saeer. Ticks.—Farmers sometimes ask how they shall 
_. €otitriveto free their flocks from the sheep tick, since 
'. ‘every one-is aware that if these pestiferous insects a- 
'- bound itis impossible to keep the animal in good order, 
or preventa serious diminution in the quantity of wool. 
Some shave recommended mercurial ointments, but these 


are always dangerousyand should only be resorted to in 
cases of arising from disease, such as the scab, 
or other. obstinate cutaneous diseases. Some have pra- 


posed ‘in‘an infusion of tobacco, and this would, 
in our ‘be preferable to ointments containing mer- 

_. curys ‘but this‘occasions considerable trouble, and to be 
“efficasious; must be performed with more care than is usu- 
ae will tell how we manage this matter. We do not 
keep a large flock, only one or two hundred, yet our sys- 

| tem is ‘to any number, and. for several years 







B in ey ne renqudaganateags been ‘seen etused 
_ sheep. e first place, we our sheep in a e 
tabs of such capacity that the sheep cannot reach the ri 
'_tomyand wide enough at top to allow two to wash at once. 
“Thetub is kept full and running-over slowly, by a small 

2 7 ons amg An an wag ee 
Se our oap at rate of about 
> _. two gallons to a hundred, and after a few have been wash- 
3 words w suds. is cleans 
letting the 






























softness and. elasticity. “This is the 
ng the:animel from ticks. At shearing it 


en this operation is as it 
ya 5 imo nw Rao Sse Aap 
Bye ee seg bene wrens Freie: glaafreifir 
she p for th nisin tno wool wher they Bhd 8 secure 


| should be made from the soil of France. 
}ly ordered premiums to those who succeeded in making 
| it, and-the beet was soon extensively cultivated. But his 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


We publish the following ably written paper, the first of a 
series, from the National Intelligencer. It is, say the editors, 
from the pen of a scientific gentleman in Pennsylvania, who 
is practically acquainted with the subject of which he treats. 

We commend this essay to the perusal of all our readers. 


Sixx Curture. 


The various subjects connected with the silk culture 
have been so often dwelt upon of late in this country, that 
I should refrain from calling any attention to them, did I 
not believe that some utility may arise from so doing. I 
have enjoyed many advantages of giving information from 
actual observation, and an extensive acquaintance with the 
best writers upon the subject, more especially those of 
France. The valuable and interesting facts thus obtained 
I am unwilling to keep from those less favored with op- 
portunities of gaining such knowledge. Were they even 
more generally known than I have reason to think they 
are, it would not deter me from - presenting them again, 
dould I do it in a form which would cause them to be 
reed. Every new subject must be made familiar before it can 
be rendered sufficiently practicable. That which is made 
familiar ceases to be regarded as beyond the power of 
performance. In every new and important enterprise the 
more intelligent members of the community are the first 
who must be informed of the advantages to result. The 
universality of education among us, and the cheap and a- 
bundant distributions of information through the press, 
enables us to introduce improvements from one end of 
the world to the other in much less time than can be 
done any where else. ; 

It is my chief object to communicate, through a few 
short essays, some plain truths not generally known ; to 
look into the first stages of the silk culture in France, and 
afterwards show that the interest with which it has al- 
ways been viewed in that country is as great at the pres- 
ent day as it was in the time when Henry the Fourth 
gave itthe first impulse ; to make it apparent to individu- 
als dependant upon their own industry for support, and 
who would be glad of some additional sources of profit, 
that, whether residing in town or country, they may find 
it in some of the branches of the silk culture; to prove to 
such that they meed not be deterred from commencing 
this culture by the arguments often uttered by persons 











re, | professing little or no information upon the subject, one 


of which is, that the price of labor in the United States is 
too high to enable us to complete with other countries in 
this branch of rural industry ; and, finally, to show that 
there is but one. other region on the face of the globe 
which, for the purpose of making silk, possesses equal 
natural advan with our own, namely, China—situ- 
ated-at too great a distance to interfere with our capabili- 
ties in any vital degree. _. 

- 1am very sensible of the great obstacles always in the 
way to the introduction of any new culture, or even in- 
novation of an oldcustom. But I have lived to see many 
great interests which were at first reckoned preposterous, 
and even ridiculous, overcome the ordinary obstacles, and 


| in no, great, while prove sources of individual and nation- 


al wealth... Among-the instances of this kind, 1 cannot 
refrain from referring to one whch affords a very striking 
illustration. When Bonaparte found his empire cut off by 
the super.or naval power of an enemy from intercourse 
with the West India Colonies, and other sources from 
which sugar could be obtained from abroad, he determin- 
ed that this luxury, and even necessary of civilized life, 
He according- 


attempt. was scoffed at by many who thought themselves 


ivery Wise. One of the sie of the tag, povliabied a cari- 
eature . representing the Emperor an press seated at 


for nutto Tel a also's fine re of table, each reg | a cup of coffee with a 
ool, which is superic nal «| sugar-beet. Their young infant, the young King of Rome 
s.-A pait of these sheep yielded nine pound: fe there also with  sugar-beet clutched in his little hand, 
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whilst his nurse was. ing to him, “Suck it honey, papa 
sugar,” But all the efforts of wits and ot or op- 


_) ~~} ponents could not turn Napoleon from his firm purpose, 


prevent the.ultimately triumphant success of sugar 
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d to impose a tax upon sugar made at 
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tage of the excitement created by the introduction of the — 
Morus Multicaulis, and make money by selling the tpeg; * 
so long as it would sell, was calculated to provoke aa” 
ridicule—some of it, at least, which has been so lavishly ~ 
bestowed Fs what is commonly termed the multicaylis = 
humbug. The sport which has been thus provided for” 
some has, however, been productive of no little distress tg’ 
others who embarked too extensively in the purchase ‘of . 
trees. Too much excitement is almost invariably fos’ > 
lowed by too great depression. Many of those who have’ - 
been themselves disappointed, or witnessed the losses of 
others that have speculated in multicaulis trees, have had 
no knowledge of the uses they are made to subserve in 
other countries, and regard them just as destitute of igs 
trinsic value as so many Lombardy-poplar switches. They 
have, therefore, on the failure of the tree trade, loudly 
denounced the multicaulis, as well as the whole plan of 
cultivating silk in the United States. We think it no very.’ 
difficult task to show that such persons manifest very lite ” 
tle wisdom. It may gratify the selfish feelings possessed — 
by many declaimers to find that mulberry trees have fal]. ~ 
en from the exorbitant prices to which they had been raised 
dnring the excitement of speculation, and we hope that — 
none of them will be seriously offended on being told that 
there are yet many who regard the mulberry tree agg 
treasure to the country, and who do not found this opin. 
ion upon vague impressions, but upon facts gained by ac. 
tual observation and close investigation. To those fond 
of searching out causes, it may be interesting to inquire 
how it could be possible that such an excitement as we. 
have recently witnessed could ever be raised in favor of. . 
the multicaulis? To us, however, the thing does not ap- 
pear difficult to explain. Every one knows that, from 
the earliest dates of our history, it has been a favorite ob- 
ject to introduce the silk culture. In Virginia, during its 
colonial state, it was made conditional in granting lands’ ' 
that acertain number of mulbrery trees should be planted 
on them. Others of the Southern, Middle, and even Eas- 
tern States, were encouraged by Government patronage to 
adopt the means of establishing the silk culture in their 
respective regions. But in the Southern and Middle States, 
other products of the soil, more easily produced, and for 

a long time yielding enormous profits to the agriculturist, 
such as cotton, tobacco, and bread-stuffs, soon caused the 
slow-growing mulberry trees to be neglected and forgot- 
ten ; and this explains the singular circumstance that the 
only parts of our country in which the silk culture has 
taken any root is in the States of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, where the climate is least favorable. But here 
the mulberry tree was not subject to the rivalry of the 
staples just mentioned, with their inflated prices. The ” 
time has, however, arrived when the farmer of the old 
States has to sigh for the former fatness of his lands, as 
well as the high prices he could once obtain for almost 
every thing he raised. His comparatively small crops of 
tobacco, cotton, and grain now yield him scarcely half 
prices, and every thing evinces the necessity of resorting 
to some other means of eking out the profits of his labor. . 
Fain would he go back to the mulberry trees planted in 
the first settlements as a kind of impost duty. But these 
have nearly all been cut down as cumbersome to the 
ground. To plant others of a similar description would. 
require him to wait eight or nine years before he could 
expect to be rewarded for his labor. This brings us to 
one of the main causes which operated to raise the multi- 
caulis so high in popular estimation, since its rapid growth . 
and ready multiplication placed it in the power of all who_ 
desired to attempt the silk culture, in a small or large 
way, to begin, and realize at once those profits which ~ 
they could only expect at the end of eight or nine years ” 
from the common white mulberry. The calculation is a, 
just one, and is not at all proved incorrect by the fall in. 
the price of the tree, produced by the immense multipli- 
cation which ensued, as a natural consequence of its high 
price. This rapid increase, although it has been disas 
trous to many individuals, must prove highly advanta- 
geous to the community at large, since it puts an end to_ 
the propagation of the tree for sale, and renders it neces- 
sary that those who have them should devote them to the 
legitimate purpose of raising silk. Low as the multicau-. 
lis has fallen in popular estimation, it will be found to af , 
ford the only means by which the silk culture can be in-_ 
troduced into.this country ina short time: for, previous . 
to the appearance of the multicaulis, where could we seé.- 
any general disposition to plant out mulbery trees of the 
old varieties, which gave such distant hopes of profit? \. 
One of our most prominent national traits—haste to be 
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‘ ut success, under such circumstances, out of the 
5 = Truly did Mr. Cray once declare, in allusion 
“ bs this characteristic, that “nine years is a long time in 
“"Kmerica.”’ ' 
“~The year just past has not only removed the unjust 
entertained by many of the capacity of the multi- 
-~¢gnlis to make good silk, but has demonstrated that this 
“may. be done to good profit even the first year of planting 
“the trees. To. cite one example: The Rev, Mr. Mc- 
> Curan, of Freehold, New Jersey, planted out one-fourth 
“of an. acre of ground in multicaulis trees, in the month of 
* April ; kept back the hatching of his silk-worm eggs until 
the leaves had become sufficiently abundant, and after- 
wards fed enough silk-worms from this quarter of an acre 
“to yield him twelve pounds of reeled silk, worth $76, in- 
dent of bounties and premiums. 
ile multicaulis trees commanded high prices, those 
who had them very naturally turned them to the best ac- 
count by selling, and thus making much more, by an eas 
than they could expect to obtain from the cul- 
«ture of silk. ‘To have them ready for market, they took 
*them out of the ground in the fall, so that it was difficult 
to ascertain the capability of the tree to stand our winters. 
~ The experiments made to establish this point were very 
ial, but now that hundreds of thousands, owing to their 
BT in price, are exposed in every variety of soil and situ- 
’ “ation, we shall soon have it in our power to speak with 
~~ gome certainty in regard to the capacity of the multicaulis 
“to stand our winters, and how far north they will bear ex- 


ure. 
Frat Burlington, New Jersey, the Messrs Cueney have 
"many hundreds which have stood out two winters, and 
are now out for the third, in an exposed situation, and, so 
~ far as Icould observe last summer, without the loss of a 
single tree from such exposure. The experiment is very 
conclusive in regard to the locality mentioned. 
Wherever the multicaulis will stand our winters, it 
will be found in a short time to be an invaluable dower. 
FRANKLIN. 
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HorticutturaL Memoranpa.—For Fesrvary. 

Fruit DerpartMENT.—The same remarks which we 
made last month, under this head, may be applied to Feb- 
ruary also. The cold is generally so intense, that noth- 
ing can be done in the open garden, and it is not much of 
an object to attempt the forwarding of grape vines in the 
green-house, or fruit trees in pots, except where there are 
ample means to do so; not much .¢an be effected ina 
single green-house, but where there are pits, frames, green- 

.. |houses, and hot-houses, so as to command any tempera- 
ture, much may be accomplished. Few amateurs pos- 
sess all these means, and as our remarks are intended 

more for them, than a_ professional man, who may have 
charge ofa large private establishment, where forcing is 
carried on the winter through, we shall have but little ad- 
vice to give now in this department. 

Grape vines, in green-housés, may be put in prepara- 
tion for growing, towards the’ close of the month. The 
plants will be damaged if any attempts are made to for- 
ward them sooner; it is better to assist nature than to 

- force her. In graperies, the vines may be started at any 
time, as there are no plants which may suffer. 

FLrower DepratmMent.—Camellias will now be show- 
ing her flowers abundantly, and the plants should be 

\ properly watered. The scaly insect is the only trouble- 
‘some pest to the camellia, but they are easily got rid of. 
Ifthe piants are infested with them, give them a good 

‘washing with a sponge, and go over each leaf separately, 
~-and.also the branches, and clean them all off; it is not 

*"much labor,and the plants will be benefitted by the ope- 

“pation. ‘This should have been done before they flower- 

‘ed, if they need it; but rather than the plants should suf- 

"fers it would not be prudent to put it off Ifitis desira- 

“© ble to raise seedlings, the opportunity should not be ne- 

- glected of impregnating all those flowers which show a 
“stigma ; in general, these will be confined to the single 

and semi-double sorts, yet occasionally some of the fine 
double varieties may be found, which may be seeded if 

_;sthe operation is carefully performed. ; 

“© Dahlias may now be brought forward, by potting them 

at once in small pots, and placing them in the warmest 
~. partofthe house.  ~ ; o- ’ 
e Verbenas will now commence to grow ; repot all those 

“hich need it, and train the branches to neat trellises. 

“"DOxalis Bowidii will now have done flowering; gradu- 


ally lessen the quantity of ‘water; and place the posts ‘as 
hear the glass as prasible. O. versicolor, cérnua, and 
rosea, will be each displaying their blooms, and should 
be watered liberally. s 

Cactuses will now be showing their buds: those plants 
wanted for early flowering, should be placed in a. warm 
situation, and be watered two or three times a week. - 

aa Peonies, coming into bloom; ‘should be ‘well 
watered. : 

Trevirana Coccinea. -This. pretty little plant should 
not be forgotten. Repot the small offsets, or corms, as 
ny are called, the latter part of the month, one each in 

o. 1 pots. . 

Hyacinths in pots, now coming into bloom, should be 
well watered. 

Geraniums should be looked after: repot now, if the 
plants need‘it. ; 

Erica seeds may be now sown, and cuttings put in with 
more success than at any other season. 

Roses, carnations, and other plants in frames, should be 
looked at, and if any fine weather should oceur, open the 
sashes and let in the sun and air. 

VeceTaBLeE Department.—Cucumber seeds sown 
last month, as directed, will now have made plants suffi- 
ciently large for hilling out. Let the beds be prepared, 
and the operation finished the first fair weather. 

Radishes, Lettuce, &c., may be sown again for a suc- 
cessive crop. 

Tomato, Egg plant, and Celery seeds, should be sown 
this month for an early crop. Horticul. Mag. 





Lime for Peach Trees.—Repeated instances have been 
related of the renovrting effects of lime applied to the 
roots of peach trees. 

Peach Trees.—-Tobacco leaves put around the body of 
peach trees, just beneath the surface of the ground, are 
recommended by A. Dey as a preventive of the worm that 
destroys the trees by eating the bark. 

Pear Treee propagated from rools.—It is stated upon 
good anthority, in the New England Farmer, that choice 
varieties of pear trees may be produced and the fruit pre- 
served by means of roots. Small roots are selected, which 
have terminal fibres, and some kind of composition is usu- 
ally put on the large ends-of the roots to protect the 
wounds ; afterwards they are placed obliquely in the earth, 
and fine trees with the fruit of the parent stock are the 
consequence without the trouble or expense of grafting. 

Green Crops for Manure.—The Maine Cultivator says 
farmers in that State plough under a full growth of grass 
early in July—sow. buckwheat and plough it under in, 
August. The ground is then in fine order for wheat. 

Lime for Salt Meadow.—Mr. Fleet—Dear Sir—Part 
of my land is saturated with salt; some of it so much 
so as to destroy vegetation entirely. Will slacked lime, 
mixed with such peaty-like soil, neutralize the muriate of 
soda,so as to render it productive? Yours, I. I. U., of 
N. Jersey. We should say not. 

Diseased Sheep—A correspondent of the Gennesee 
Farmer pours a tablespoonful of flax-seed oil into each 
nostril of his sheep when afflicted with the grub in the 
head. 

Stirring the soil a. protection against frost—A writer 
in the Maine Cultivator succeeds in protecting his corn 
against frost in the fall by stirring the ground with the hoe 
when he apprehends frost. 

Pickles.—The Maine Farmer says that pickles are 
well preserved by putting them in hard or strong cider, 
stirring them occasionally, and taking of the: scum that 
arises. 





The agriculture which is limited to the production of 
grain, supplies only a portion of the wants of society ; but 
if it includes in its labors all the productions of which the 
climate and soil will admit the cultivation, it will provide 
for the workshop of the artizan the materials of his indus- 
try, and thus supply every necessity of life——Chaptal. 





Many persons have died of accidental wounds, sut- 
rounded by kind friends overwhelmed in sorrow for the 


untimely death, because they never once thought, until it |. 


was too late, that the end of the finger pressed upon the 
spot where the blood is seen issuing, would stop it in a 
moment. . And yet this would seem to be the most natur- 


al ‘thought that could enter 6ne’s imind. ‘ “But it does not 


entet the mind. _ Few ever think of it in the perturbation 


of the moment. And it is important that every one should: 
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baie 
children, that the great point in a wound is, to sTOP THE 
BLEEDING IN fe madaee, if it be profuse. Life depends 
on instant action. If nothing can be done till the surgeon 
is called, the person is dead. Any one can stop the blood 
as well as he. Let the first one who sees the ‘bleeding 
wound, thrust in his finger without delay of an instant, 
and press with firmness on the bleeding point and it stops. 
If it isa deep wound, he can feel the jet of blood, and 
know where to put his finger. And when the blood is 
stopped, the person is safe, at leastfor the time; but.the 
finger must be held fast, till‘the surgeon comes to tie the 
vessel.—This will require some decision, “tis true; but 
who would not do it to-save the life of a fellow being ?—. 
[Exchange.] | :: S dinaee Seiten 








DOMESTIC MARKETS, — 


At Petersburg, (Va.) on Saturday, Cotton was dull at 74 
al0. Very litle Wheat in market, ‘sales from $1 to 1 124. 
The Tobacco market was active, and prices of middling and 
good quality improving, lugs 2#a44,and leaf 4a7 3-4; extreme 
prices; general sales lugs 3 10a$3 50; leaf 4 15-4 $6. 

At Williamsport (Ma) on Saturday, Flour’ was 4,80a5; 
porwr peson ; Rye 56c; Corn 40a45c; Oats 28a80c; Clover 


At ltichmond, last week, the supplies of Flour were light, 
and sales could readily be made of country at $54—but fol. 
ders were indisposed to sell at that rate. heat 105c for red, 
and 110 for white; but desirable crops would bring-110al15e; 
Corn 50a52c; whiskey 26c; Tobacco, luge 4; general sales 
of leaf 44 to 64; extreme prices’44 to 9%; inspections a 
about 40 hhds per day; the dealers purchasing freely, and al- 
though prices are-not higher, sales go off with spirit. 
At A ia, on Saturday, the wagon price of flour was 
$54—from stores 5 3-8 was offered and refused, and 5,40a54 
asked ; wheat 100 a 112c; rye 55c; corn 50a55e; Oats 30a34c; 
—— 100al14c; Corn Meal very dull from wagons at 
At New York, oa Friday, a little stir was making in flour, 
1500 bbls western at $637ag6 50, and:600 bbls New Orleans 
at-$6, have weve for shipment, and 8000 bushels 
Southern corn at 4. ) : 
At Sanannag, last week, the sales of Cotton reached 5956 
bales Upland at 54a94 ; and 188 bags Sea Island at 20a24c. 
The river had risen and the supply of Upland, was large, and 
being likely to continue so for sometime, holders were willing 
sellers at a concession of date in all qualities below good fair ; 
the scarcity of shipping and consequent high rates of freight, 
also exercised.a depressing influence on the value of the ar- 
ticle. — The stock on the was 32,052 Upland and 1493 Sea 
Island. . Rice was in good demand at previous rates 2 3-4a3. 
Flour was dull,—sales of Howard st. at $7; Corn retailed at 
65a70 cts ; Whiskey 3536. Exchange on England 10al1 p 
et prem. Drafis on New York, at sight, 7 pr et prem ; 5 
days sight 6 pret prem. Freights both foreign and coastwise 
smsoned toradvance—to Liverpool lal 1-8d; to New York 
é. ° 

At Cincinnati; on the tith inst. Flour from wagons was 
$3%a4 81; Whiskey 25c ; Wheat 65c ; Corn 3i4¢; Oats 25a 
3le; Pork—bulk 5Sta5a ha lbs; mess $13; clear 14; 
prime 84a9.; rump 84a9; 7 No. 1, 7te. 

At isville, (Ky.) in the week ending on the 8th inst, 
business was beginning to be active. In the early part of the 
week there were several arrivals from below, with sugar and 
molasses. Bacon had come in freely in wagons, ‘and sold 
hoground, at 6a64c ; hams 8a8ic ; Bagging was’ quoted ‘at 
24a25c ; and rope at Sa8ec ; 420 bags new Rio Coffee, re- 
ceived from below, sold at 12 3-4a13%-; Feathers had fallen, 
and sales were made at 35a374¢; Flour nominally $4243; 
Wheat 624¢ ; Corn 45¢; Oats 31437; Ginseng “30a34e ; Pork, 
mess $14 ; prime 11, stock 9 to 10000 bbis; sales of 200 hhds 
prime Sugar at 54, supply tolerable; Tobacco sold at 3a5; 

hiskey has fallen to 26c for common; sight checks on 
Philadelphia 24a3 pr ct; on New York 8; The banks took 
bills on New Orleans at 60 days at # per cent; 4-mos'1 pr ct 
discount ; Specie. 6 pr et prem;'U.S. Bank la2 per cent 
At Matis . the 5th jee - Cotton market was very 
unsettled, and sales very light, buyers not being willing to 
purchase except at a decline on. previous rates, which hold- 
ers were not disposed to yield. The Chronicle says. there 
was more activity in Exchanges-on the-4th and 5th than for 
some time previous. There was a brisk demand for Now 
Orleans funds and a large amount (sight checks) were dis- 

sed of at rbd cent eee 60 days sight billson New 
‘York 2a3, and 30 days 44a5 per cent. prém ; sales of specie 
6a64 per cent prem. nite tor tik, SH 

At Winchester, (Va.) Friday, Flour was $44; Wheat 80 
a90c; Rye 45; Corn 35; Bacon 9; Lard 10allei ' 

At Dayton. (Ohio) on the 12th, Flour was 93%, and there 
being some competition for wheat, it advanced to 56 cents. 
ft: Zonesuille, (Ohio) on the 11{h, Flour was atg3; wheat 
50c; Corn 25c. ae. we ttt ae 





hhave it fixed in his’ mind beforehand, and teach it to . his 


~The New ‘York: Express states that'in some of the Ei 
prin Flour has advateed 10 $9 rer. bbl. ihe a 
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"* PRICES.IN ‘THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 

©» Exthange.—Sales of bills on London have been made at 

133 a 144 per cent. quote the range at 13a 144 per 

“gent; We now quote bills on Amsterdam at 424 cents per 
guilder ; on at 83a84 per rix dollar; and on France 
at ; 


, e quote sight bills-on New York and. Boston at 5 a 53 
per ceot premium. 
3 .— We quote at 5 a 6 per cent premium. 
Caitle— Ther has not been a large supply of Beef Cattle 
t 
for inferior 


toa 
. 
: 
4 


—— a his ‘week, and prices have cuicnent no material 
a » On Monday 175 head were offered, and all sold at 
iid ior, to per 100 Ibs. for strictly prime. 
_*  Getton.—We note a of 25 bales Louisiana at 11 cts. 
"and 40 bales Florida at 104 cts 6 months. : 

Howard street Flour.—The market closed last week at $5, 
50 from stores, and rather dull. In the early part of the pres- 
ent week a considerable demand sprung up which. has con- 
tinued throughou! the week, and sales of several thousand 
‘bartels have been made from stores for export at prices rang- 
‘ng from $5,50 tu $5,55 end $5,62, but principally at $5,50. 

e are advised of sales of several lots to day at $5,53 and 

56, but most holders we believe are willing to sell at $5,- 

. “The car and wagon price is $5,374. The receipts of 
the week have been large, but we believe that the sales, to- 
‘gether with former engagements, have prevented any material 
accumulation of stock in the bands of dealers. 

City Mills Flour.—About the middle of the week there 
Wwasan actieve demand for export, and several parcels of 
standard were sold at $5,624. One parcel, free of garlic, was 
taken at 65,75. Holders of standard then demanded 65,75, 
but purchasers declined to-buy at the advance asked. To-day 
a of extra was sold at $5,75, and holders of standard 
continue to demand 5,75. The stock in first hands is very 


t. 

: its.— We note a sale of prime red yesterday at $1,12, 
‘and a parcel of common red at $1,04. There isa cargo of 
1800 bushels prime. Virginia red in market for which $1,12 
has been refused. These are the only parcels which as far 

_» as we know, have made their appearance at market during 

* *Since we left the market, we learn that the above car- 
go. of 1800 bushels has been sold at $1.14 per bushel. 

_- Gorn.—At the beginning of the week good white Corn was 
sold from store at 54 cents, and prime yellow at 58 cents. 
To-day, parcel of good white afloat, has been sold at 52 
cents; and one of good yellow at 55 cents. 

h The last sale was made some days ago, at 65 cents 
fora of Frederick county. 
i We hear of no transactions in this article. 

gy Cleverseed.—A sale of prime Pennsylvania was made yes- 

- terday at. The Store price ranges, according to quality 

and: fy taken, at $9 togl0. 

Molasses.—At auction this morning the cargo of the brig 

‘from Matanzas, was offered, but bidders holding 

; 200 ‘were withdrawn, and the ag sold being 

at 26 ets. and 27 tierces at 254 a 253. At the same 
bbls. New Orleans were sold at'31 cts. 

sale of New 


- - 










+ 
ie a ; We note 
Orleans, in hhds. by private contract, at 29! 


cargo to arrive was sold this week at $4,25 
: is a considerable advance on previous rates. 

jon on Thursday 175 hhds. Porto Rico 
a $6,10, and 70 hhds, New Orleans at $5, 
tae Dey hhds, and 15 bbls. New Orleans 
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has been done in any 
A few small parcels were 


: eee: prefer to -with- 
il the market is better supplied. The 


ctions of the week ise 6 bhds. Maryland ; 49 hhds. 
wef frog om arb on 

















the pnblie that he is now prepared 
hom with Frest EN SEEDS from Mr. D. Lan- 
hiladelp his Spring supply having just come to 
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pand- | ing chisels for morticing machines. 


ROHAN POTATOES. 

50 Bushels of genuine ROHAN POTATOES the seed of which 
were raised by the late Jadge Buel: Product last season 80 bush- 
els from one planted. We will sell them in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers. , 

We have also direct from the grower near London, first rete 
Mange! Wortzel and large transparent SUGAR BEET SEED, 
raised by the same Horticelturist who grew that seed which last 
season such large and genuine crops ; and proved so very 


satisfactory to our customers. 

We have also a very choice supply of the different kinds of Eng- 
lish Peas, Beans, Cauli » Brocoli, Lettuce, Onion, 
Carrot, Radish, Cucumber, Parsnips, Turnips, Celery, Savoy, &c. 
raised by the same gentleman that hath these 25 supplied ‘us 
with those seeds that have been so highly approved by our patrons, 
and the present lot of Seeds have come to hand in fine order, and 
are for sale wholesale and retail by SAM’L AULT & SON, 

Corner Calvert and Water street. 

P. 8. For sale as above, Books on Gardening &c. fe 19 10t 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. , 

John T. Darding & Co. encou by the favorsshown themiq 
the past year, are determined to offer no.article to their fri 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in & superior manner, of the newest patierns, and at liberal Prices, 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture Of these 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those Commission Merchants, Captains and others who 
favor him with theirorders. J.T. D. & Co. wish especially tote 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘‘ Wheat Fan” as beingag. 
mirably adapted to nas effectually and fast—price $25 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton atthe lowest prices. Also on 
New York hs, No. 10 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 325, No, 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and 

Alt orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds ‘ 
will also be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, 
aear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 29 









BERKSHIRE PIGS 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
Light street ncar Pratt street wharf. 

2 pair full blood Berkshire Pigs, 8 months old, and weigh about 
200 Ibs. each, farmers who wish superior breeders, will do well by 
making early application, price $3 per pair. ‘ 

Also, 1 pair 3 Verkshire and 3 Byfield Pigs, these are about same 
weight cab age as the above— Price per pair. 

As usual, FARMING IMPEMENTS, GARDEN AND FIELD 
SEEDS, of every description. Feb. 8, 1840. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, ty all kinds of garden seeds. He is so well satis- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the ae prospects 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug. The. price ef this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and put- 
ting in the bag, corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. This machine will cost about $290. It occu- 
pies to room than the common threshing machine, and requir’s a- 
bout two-third the speed-——and not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr. 
Obed Maser ®, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, instead of several pieces bolted and hooped together. The 
other points are a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is a- 
bout to take a patent. Certificates that the machine will perform 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
seen the machine in operation at the south. 


The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma- 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, by one man and one horse. 

A horse power made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitted by farmers and mechanics to be the best, 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif- 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily takon apart, and carried from place to place ; by taking out 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine: the first 
driving wheel is 10 feet in diameter, working in to the pinion 14 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 24 feet in diameter, a in pinion 8in. in diameter; on 
this shaft is a cone of —e of different sizes, so as to give differ- 
ent speeds required. e can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a 5inch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or 8 horses. The castings of this ma- 
chine will weigh about 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one for 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built on the same plan. 

A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of scant- 
ling or boards, can be seen at my shop in Lexington, near Liberty- 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning shop—This machine will 
be made to order, and will cost $150. 

A machine for boring holes in the ground for 
lately, and warranted to bea good article—Price $5. 

Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines; 
Tenning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses ; Cutting and clean- 


For Sale by 





ts, improved 


The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received, 
and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib- 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto is to 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 

Enquire of Edwards. & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles street, Balti- 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop 
No. 29, Lexington, near Liberty-street. ee 


Jan. 15. —4t. 
SITUATION WANTED. 
Wanted, a situation as Agent to a Manor, or to lay off, improve 
embellish 








HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. ~ 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now en, 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines ; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is Pry ot 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hon 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. ° Abum 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as welt 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparati 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this thereft 
not intended to put the corn in the Baa, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man. 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his 
self sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the of 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martinean’s 
lron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpaseed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his rea ping machines at this estoblish- 
ment. . B. CHENOWETH, 
Corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, and 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22,1840. . 1 
WORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &e. 


100,000 Morus Multicaults trees, or any oth- 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
offered for sale. The trees are genuine; all 
being raised by the subscriber, either at his 
Nursery here, or at his Southern establish- 
ment, at Portsmouth, in Lower Virginia, 
Also the Elata, Canton, Broussa, Moretti or 
, Alpine, &c. &c. Fruit trees of all thedif 

ferent species ; and of the most celebrated 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is large. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Urnamental Trees and Shrabs, Roses 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. Inthat Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit, eo far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. 

All orders will be prompily attended to, and trees, when so or 
dered, will be securely packed for distant Sor 

ILLIAM var 
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Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 1839—nov 6 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 

Will be made to order by the subscriber, (the patentee,) in Bale 
more. Price $150. A machine is warranted to-cut fifteen acres ¢ 
of any kind of grain ina day, if well managed; to cut the grain 
cleaner, and leaves it in better order for binding, than is usually 
done by thecradle. It is supposed to be equally adapted to the cut- 
ting of rice by those who are acquainted with its cultivation. Ma 
chines ordered for this purpose will be furnished with broad tread- 
wheels suited to soft ground. The demand became so great: Jast 
year, at the approach of harvest, that a sufficient number of mar . 
chines could not be made in time. From the high reputation which 
they earned for themselves in the harvest, added to their former cbare 
acter, a great demand is anticipated. As the expence of manufac 
turing is heavy, and a failure of the wheat crop would probably pre, 
vent a sale of machines, it is my design to limit the manuactor, 
to the number positively ascertained tobe wanted. Farmersar, 
requested on this accouut to send their orders as early as practic, 
ble. nov 20 6m* OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore. 


BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 
The subscriber has for sale at his farm in the Middletown Valley, 
near Petersville, 7 miles East of Harper’s Ferry, 
$ young Bulls, Devon, of the most Improved Breed. " 
2 young Bulls, Improved Short Horn Durhams, opi will 
‘be given, the Blood equal to any in Maryland or in the U. State. @. 
2 young Bulls, cross of Alderny, Holstein, and Short Horn Dat 


Several Heifers of the above crosses. 
The purchaser will have the privilege of their remaining 
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and lilish farms, or rearing of green houses, &c. or for | hams. 
paccenay ory pleny & person eo peyheoepeaerwegg 
perience, years as well as country. Re 
Setanetl seleetioes ont te gives.” A note addressed to J. Q, and 


farm at my risk until 20th April next. ‘Terms and prices liters 
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if speed lication is made to me at the Franklin Bank of Balti; 
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